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NOW YOU SEE IT — NOW YOU DON'T! 


In 1894 John Ross Robertson published the first 
of six volumes of his collected articles from the 
"Evening Telegram" under the title ''Landmarks of 
Toronto". This work marks the high point in public 
interest in the architecture and history of the City 
of Toronto, and is the primary source for research 
on the dates and architects of Toronto's older build- 
ings. But who can now produce contemporary evidence 
to support Robertson's statement that The Grange was 
built "about 1820''; or who cares enough to make an 
effort to preserve it - and other buildings - not only 
for its historical associations, but more particularly 
for its quality as a work of architecture and as first- 
hand evidence of the taste, education and ambitions 
of its builders? 

Since 1945 the face of downtown Toronto has been 
changed almost completely, and in the process hundreds 
of buildings have been destroyed; many of them land- 
marks of the 19th century city. We will cite only two 
examples: the Cawthra House (unfortunately Robertson 
gives no exact date) on the corner of Bay and King 
Streets; and the Mechanics Institute (1854) on the 
corner of Church and Adelaide Streets, with its fine 
assembly room on the second floor, which was for 
years (1884-c. 1928) the Toronto Public Library, and 
has now been replaced by a service station. Although 
we may deplore the loss of the former building, we 
must resign ourselves to necessity; but in the second 
case, the added factor of municipal responsibility for 
the preservation of public buildings comes into play. 

No private property, however fine its architecture, 
is safe in these expanding days; but churches, Muni- 
cipal, Provincial and Federal buildings should not be 
disposed of nor destroyed without serious considera- 
tion for their preservation for both aesthetic and 
historical reasons plus their future money-earning 
value as tourist attractions. 

Fort York (1813/14), whose ramparts are largely 
restorations, but whose living-quarters are the 
original charming brick buildings, is drawing a fine 
number of tourist visitors; and all Quebec is over- 
run by the crowds of tourists who flock to see 
its churches, convents, fortifications and old streets. 
Ontario too, still has many fine old towns besides 
Niagara-on-the-Lake and hundreds of fine old build- 
ings scattered throughout the Province, some of the 
best in public hands. These are beginning to be noticed 
by tourists. Let us not destroy them heedlessly. 


Already Ontario architecture of the 19th century 
is attracting the attention of scholars and historians 
abroad. Professor Henry-Russel Hitchcock of Smith 
College, Massachusetts, is coming fo Toronto to lecture 
at the Gallery in early October on the best of the old 
buildings of this city. A book surveying the 19th cen- 
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tury buildings in Toronto by Professor Eric Arthur 
of the Department of Architecture, University of 
Toronto, is to be published shortly by the University 
Press. It is time that some concerted movement 
should be undertaken to insure that our "architectural 
heritage" is not recklessly obliterated. 


Not only are the buildings themselves disappearing 
but so are the few fine 19th century interiors. St. 
Lawrence Hall (1850), in which Jenny Lind gave her 
first Toronto concert (1851), still has vestiges of its 
original decoration. It is now used as a refuge in 
winter. The Upper Court Room of the York County 
Building at 57 Adelaide Street East, a fine Greek 
Revival room, has been sub-divided and so has dis- 
appeared, but the cornice and ceiling are said to be 
preserved above the new ceiling. These are secret 
murders for they are done and tidied up before the 
public hears of them. Perhaps murder is too strong 
a word — it implies malice aforethought -and in many 
cases the owners don't know that they are destroying 
something of real and lasting merit. 


Fortunately, the magnificent Library of Osgoode 
Hall (1857) is still in use and cared for. 


A matter of urgent concern is — what will happen 
to the old post office (1852) on Toronto Street, now the 
Bank of Canada (with perhaps the best Greek Revival 
facade in Toronto), when the Bank moves to its new 
quarters on Queen Street? Robertson says it was 
built for Z£ 3,000.00. Surely some arrangement can 
be made between the government and the city to put 
this property to use. A civic museum or an archives' 
building will certainly be needed in the near future. 
Why not now, before it is too late? 


"THREATENED — THE BANK OF CANADA, 1852, 
TORONTO STREET. 


A WORD ABOUT BOOKS 


Desultory readers often welcome an event com- 
pelling them to focus their reading on some unusual 
subject or period. Here then, in the forthcoming 
"Georgian England" exhibition, is an opportunity to 
renew an acquaintance with the Age of Johnson and 
Walpole and an invitation to increase one's knowledge 
of 18th century English painting. 

"Painting in Britain, 1530-1790" (Penguin Books, 
1953) by Ellis Waterhouse is the standard history 
and surpasses any of its predecessors in the field. 
It has an admirable introduction to the 18th Century 
and chapters on Hogarth, Ramsay, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Wilson in which the author contrives 
to say new and important things about them all. 


A shorter but classic discussion is Roger Fry's 
controversial and stimulating ''Reflections on British 
Painting" (Faber, 1934, reprinted in his ''French, 
Flemish and British Art", Chatto & Windus, 1951) 
which criticizes English painting from the standpoint 
of the European tradition. Nikolaus Pevsner's ''The 
Englishness of English Art" (Architectural Press, 
1955) was written"in the hope of being able to get a 
good deal further than Roger Fry'"’. Somewhat over- 
loaded with digressions, it is nevertheless an interest- 
ing attempt to define the national characteristics of 


English art. There are chapters on "Hogarth and 
observed life’ and '"Reynolds and detachment". 

"Aspects of British Art" (Collins, 1947) edited by 
W. J. Turner, includes, among others, John Russell's 
"British Portrait Painters" and "Sporting Pictures 
of England" by Guy Paget. Both are well written and 
charmingly illustrated. Two further books on im- 
portant single aspects of 18th Century art in England 
are Sacheverell Sitwell's "Conversation Pieces" 
(Batsford, 1936) and John Steegman’s "The Artist 
and the Country House" (Country Life, 1949). Mr. 
Steegman is the Director of the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


Monographs on the individual artists abound; a 
comprehensive and up-to-date list will be found in 
the bibliography of the Waterhouse volume mentioned 
above. 

All the books listed can be found either, for con- 
sultation, in the reference library of The Art Gallery 
of Toronto, or can be borrowed from the Toronto 
Public Libraries. Pevsner and Waterhouse are now 
available at the Sales Desk in the Art Gallery. Any 
of the other titles in print can be ordered through Miss 
Wigle of the Extension Department, The Art Gallery 
of Toronto 


REGISTRAR EXTRAORDINAIRE 


A familiar figure to North York's 2,276 school 
children touring the Art Gallery's exhibitions every 
season is informative, soft-spoken Charles McFaddin, 
Registrar of the Gallery. 


Since 1951 Mr. McFaddin has taken several hours 
each week from his complex task of keeping track of, 
and cataloguing all the Gallery's works of art as they 
move in and out, to bring quietly to life for these 
children his own love of painting and sculpture. 


The Gallery's only bachelor, Charles McFaddin 
is an enthusiastic supporter of the theatre and an 
occasional painter. A tireless visitor to all the City's 
small exhibitions and galleries, he has assembled an 
unusual personal collection of contemporary Canadian 
painting — a collection which includes the works of 
Nakamura, Bayefsky, Varley, Pellan, Alfsen, Shadbolt 
and Goodridge Roberts. He firmly believes that the 
aesthetic enjoyment of a good picture is one of the 
higher pleasures of life - and to him, a basic one. 


Following four years service overseas with the 
Canadian army in World War II he studied at the Ruskin 
School, Oxford, and received a Master of Arts degree 
from the Department of Art and Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1953. 


His work at the Gallery embraces many of the most 
intriguing problems of an art institution. Fascinating 
to almost everyone is the expert's ability to identify 
old mesters — or to reveal that a painting long sup- 
posed to have been such, unhappily is not! Working 
with our conservator Ed Zukowski and other staff 
members, Mr. McFaddin (in the absence of a Curator) 
has examined many paintings each year, brought to 
the Gallery from old office buildings, churches, and 
grandmother's attics. He coordinates opinions on 


the work and informs the owner of its authenticity or 
artistic merit, but does not attempt to set a price, 


This is in keeping with the Gallery's firm policy 
of never appraising a work of art. Prices commanded 
by painting and sculpture are set by such imponderables 
as market demand and the availability of other works, 


The Registrar's interpretive lectures to Extension 
Groups and the Art Institute of Ontario are invariably 
clearly and informally presented. Accompanied by 
his familiar box of coloured slides, he brings art home 
to groups in such far removed towns as Marathon, 
Port Arthur, Deep River, Timmins and Peterborough. 
At the moment Mr. McFaddin plans to assist the 
Extension Department in its programme of preparatory 
lectures to the Georgian Show. 


A CONVERSATION PIECE 


Frequently overheard in all galleries is the familiar 
cry "of course, I don't know anything about art — I 
just know what I like!"’ Reproduced above is a detail 
from one of the paintings in the Georgian Exhibition, 
"British Painting in the 18th Century", most likely to 
appear in many "I like" lists, 


Zoffany (1734/35 - 1810), though not one of the 
greatest painters of Georgian England, has left us in 
his "conversation pieces" a delightful record of his 
time. His works range in subject from the Royal 
family in its most domestic moments to the Nabobs 
of the East India Company. Perhaps because he began 
his career as a painter of theatrical productions for 
Garrick, he is able to make us spectators in the lives 
of his sitters. 

1783 found Zoffany in India where he spent the next 
six years. India at that time proved fruitful ground 
for the portrait painter as the wealthy officers of the 
East India Company with their exotic servants made 
excellent subjects for the "conversation piece". In 
this portrait of the Judge and his sister we see 
Zoffany, a master of meticulous detail, creating not 
only the character of his sitters but the very atmos- 
phere of their life. 


Judge Heatly, sitting very much at his ease, is 
obviously an important personage, even if the respect 
accorded him by the Indian is ignored. His heavy 
features show a consciousness of self-importance 
enhanced by the comfortable rotundity of his paunch. 
His pride in his legs is self-evident! The house is 
simple, but we feel, clean and cool in the heat of a 
tropical climate. His furniture is good although un- 
pretentious; the solid table and graceful pair of English 
chairs must have cost him a great deal in their passage 
to India. The rich ''Turkey" carpet, too, of enormous 
size, hints at his wealth. Two handsomely bound books 
at his elbow show him to be a man of taste and edu- 
cation although he has adopted the native customs 
sufficiently to be a smoker of the hookah, the mouth- 
piece of which he holds negligently in his right hand. 
The servant carrying the hookah is splendidly dressed 


ZOFFANY, John 
English, 1735-1810 


JUDGE SUETONIUS GRANT HEATLY 
WITH HIS SISTER TEMPERANCE 
Oil on canvas, ca, 1783-89 


The James Philip Gray Collection 


One of the 86 paintings included in 
the Exhibition "British Painting in 
the 18th Century”, which was pre- 
viewed at The Tate Gallery last 
month and received favourable 
notices from the art critics of 30 
British papers. 


in embroidered vest and turban, a testimony to the 
importance of his master. 


Temperance is, by contrast, very feminine, much 
less sure of herself and her surroundings: she looks 
years younger than the Judge and one wonders whether 
she had only recently joined him in India. She has 
just raised her large eyes from the book she was 
reading aloud to examine with great interest, not un- 
mixed with a certain nervousness, their Indian visitor. 
She wears the light stuffs, then so fashionable, which 
were being imported in great quantities into England. 
Her scarf, draped carelessly about her shoulders, is 
embroidered in the Eastern manner. 


The visitor who excites this interest is salaaming 
to the Judge and muttering the usual words of greeting. 
Since his clothes are of fine stuffs and he carries a 
beautiful staff and wears a jewelled ring, we may as- 
sume that he is a client or important man of the 
district. 


The painting throughout shows Zoffany's delight in 
the rendering of textiles and his skill in using props 
to set the scene. He really painted portraits of his 
props as well as his sitters and many of the objects 
used in his paintings can still be identified; as for 
example the clock, still to be seen at Windsor, which 
appears in his wellknown portrait of Queen Charlotte 
and the two little Princes. 


Indeed, his obsession with such props frequently 
led him in later years to neglect the over-all compo- 
sition of his pictures. In this painting, however, he 
exhibits his powers to the full and we as spectators, 
besides taking ad ight in his technical skill (notice 
for example, the rendering of the glass candle shades 
on the sconces) can enter into the life of these people, 
catch the atmosphere of their home and feel the con- 
trast between its cool interior and the tropical heat 
drifting through the open window in the hall. 


These remarks illustrate the pleasure and informa- 
tion to be absorbed from a good painting and catalogue, 
even when the viewer does not consider himself a 
serious scholar, 


AROUND THE WORLD 


The Gallery's international appeal becomes in- 
creasingly apparent with even a cursory glance at 
last year's visitor's book. In one year (1956) a sur- 
prising number of travellers toured our exhibitions 
— from such far-distant lands as Australia, New 
Zealand, Russia, Israel, Turkey, India, Greenland, 
The Lebanon, Guinea and other countries of Africa — 
outnumbered of course by the usual large attendance 
from all parts of the British Isles and continental 
Europe. Contingent with Canadians from the ten 
provinces' most remote corners were tourists from 
thirty-five American states. 

Thus a brief appraisal indicates a widespread 
knowledge of the Gallery's permanent collection and 
regular programme since it covered a period without 
a much publicized, major exhibition. 

Examining the statistics from a different vantage 
point it is easily proven that major exhibitions, such 
as the Dutch Show, do send our attendance figures 
soaring. 

"Dutch Painting — The Golden Age" in 1955, in- 
creased the previous year's quota of callers by nearly 
40,000 to reach a very satisfactory 190,568. The ex- 
hibition itself drew 88,410 visitors in five weeks — a 
figure noticeably above that of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York for the same exhibition over the 
same length of time. 

A survey of the past ten years records the Gallery's 
peak attendance with the "Art Treasures from the 


PREPARATIONS 


Many Gallery members are active workers in other 
organizations — the I.0.D.E., Zonta, B'nai B'rith, 
Rotary, Home and School, Church Groups etc. Do you 
know that Special Group afternoon or evening outings 
can be arranged at the Gallery to include a tour of the 
current exhibition, tea, luncheon or supper? 

Wednesday Open Nights have been running for 11 
years. For some time we have been asked to serve 
supper on these nights so those downtown may attend 
without first going home. This year, we have inau- 
gurated a sandwich supper, to be served in Grange 
House from 6 to 7 p.m. (begins October 9th). During 


LAST MINUTE NOTES 


ART GALLERY WEEK in Toronto opens October 7th with a Proclamation by 
His Worship Mayor Nathan Phillips and a banner at City Hall. For members, 
the Week really begins with the Opening of two new exhibitions, October 4th. 
Professor Hitchcock's lecture, October 9th, highlights the Week. 

DR. WILLIAM DALE, the new Curator, will be introduced to members by the 
Director, Mr. Martin Baldwin, after the opening on October 4th. 


A BAND CONCERT (The Irish Guards) to be held in Grange Park, Sunday 
afternoon, September 22nd. Free refreshments and drawing for children. 
MEMBERSHIP DISCOUNT: On large reproductions, books and Christmas 
cards by the dozen (new stocks now in), a discount of 10% will be given to 
members upon presentation of their membership cards. 


PICTURED OPPOSITE: Professor Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Smith College, 
who lectures on "DON'T DESTROY OLD TORONTO", Wednesday, October 


9th, 8.30 p.m. Admission to members 50¢. 
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Vienna Collections" (1952) when 133,668 visitors 
poured through the building, a number all the more 
remarkable since the exhibition occurred in an off- 
season period. Total attendance that year reached a 
resounding 248,921. 

As our count in the early post war years dropped 
as low as 111,753 (1948) it would seem that a wide 
section of the public is only activated by art on the 
grand scale — if this truism holds we can certainly 
look for a new high when January ushers in the magni- 
ficent exhibition ''Georgian England"' 


Photographed above were Gallery visitors 
Merkosak and his daughter Martha Okadluk from Baffin 
Island with their friend Louisa from the Hudson Strait 
area. 


"Georgian England", supper will be served every week 
night. 


If your Group is interested in preparing for the 
Georgian Show, the Extension Department will loan 
lantern slides with an accompanying text to be pre- 
sented by a member of your Group. Also for loan are 
two Circulating Exhibitions of small panels depicting 
England in the 18th Century, the background of the 
Exhibition. 


On four Wednesday Nights before Christmas, Special 
Preparatory Lectures will be given at the Gallery 
by authorities in four fields related to 18th Century 
England. 


